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OX THE EVE OF WORLD WAR I
In the years immediately preceding the First World War, the Triple Entente, in spite of numerous setbacks and much friction among its members, was steadily gaining ground and expanding its influence. The intimate relations between St Petersburg and Paris were not seriously disturbed by such factors as Russia's reserve during the Agadir crisis (1911) or the recall, at Sazonov's request of the French ambassador to Russia, Georges Louis (February, 1913). A secret Franco-Russian naval convention was signed in July, 1912, and the visits of Poincare to St. Petersburg in August, 1912, and in July, 1914, did much to cement the alliance.
Relations between Russia and England were less harmonious, and were at times subject to severe strain. The RussoGerman agreement reached at Potsdam (1910) was regarded in London as "not in keeping with the understanding on which the other members of the Triple Entente had hitherto acted." 29 The Russian government viewed with suspicion any move on the part of the British for a rapprochement with Germany, for instance, Lord Haldane's mission to Berlin (1912), and it resented London's lukewarm support of Russian policy during the Balkan wars. The focal point of discord, however, was Persia, where
Fay, "reveals sharply the contrast between Kokovtsov's moderate, conciliatory, and restraining influence on the one hand, and, on the other, the dangerous policy of military pressure urged by Sazonov and the military and naval officials. ... It was therefore an incalculable misfortune for Russia and the world that, a few days after this conference, M. Kokovtsov followed Count Witte into political retirement, and left the field free to M. Sazonov and the Russian Pan-Slavs and militarists" (Fay, op. cit., I, 536). Count Kokovtsov has emphatically contradicted this theory. Writing in 1929, two years after Sazonov's death, he ascertained that "daring the term of almost three years when I was the president of the council of ministers, no divergency of opinion on any question of importance arose between myself and . . . Sazonov. Under the laws of the Russian empire ... the conduct of Russia's foreign policy was entirely in the hands of the minister of foreign affairs. ... In spite of this, M. Sazonov never made the slightest attempt to prevent me from taking an active part in the direction of the most important and responsible problems of Russian foreign policy and on many occasions was the first to suggest our collaboration in the discussion of such problems, ... It seems extremely doubtful that my resignation from the government was received by Sazonov with a feeling of relief, as a removal of a limitation on his freedom of action. ... I have excellent proofs, on the contrary, that he looked upon my retirement with considerable regret/* Michael T. Florinsky, "Russia and Constantinople: Count Kokovtzov's Evidence/' Foreign Affairs, New York, VIII, No. 1 (October, 1929), 135-141.
2* Sir George Buchanan, My Mission to Russia, and Other Diplomatic Memories (London, 1923), I, 93.